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(<> We must again apologize for the eclectic 
character of our paper —having found it impos- 
sible, this week, to devote more time to our edi- 
torial task, than the mere selection of matter, 
contained in this number, called for. In a 
week or two, we shall be enabled to attend to 
our duties as of yore. 


——Lf~— 
CIRCULAR, 


Addressed to the friends of Liberal Education in gen- 
eral, and tothe furmer readers of the Free Enqu'rer 


in particular. , 
[ Concluded. | 


This is the charter. The trustees are resi- 
dents of the town or county, and are personal- 
ly known to me as upright, intelligent men. 

I know their sentiments well enough to be 
justified in stating the general principles on 
which an Institution superintended by them will 
be conducted. Its character, already stamped 
by provisions of the charter, may be expressed 
in one word: Liperat. And that there may 
be no vagueness or misunderstanding about a 
term, permit me, even at the risk of seeming 
egotistical, to bring to your recollection a par- 
agraph from a letter of mine on education, pub- 
lished in the fourth volume of the Free Enqui- 
rer, page 321. 

“J do not mean irreligion when I say liberali- 
ty. Iwould as little prejudice a child against 
any religion as in its favor; I would not speak 
to it on the subject. It should learn first what 
it could see and understand; its judgment 
should be carefully matured, and its reasoning 
powers sedulously cultivated. And if at a riper 
age, when it opened its eyes on the creeds 
that now divide the world, it found one among 
the number bearing the impress of truth and 
reason, itis not I who would complain of a con- 
version. It is not anti-religion, then, which I 
would designate, when I speak of Liberality. 
I mean that enlightened and amiable courtesy 
that can welcome a fellow creature without 
enquiring into his creed: that Samaritan spirit 
of kindness that will pour the wine and oil of 
comfort into a stranger’s wounds, whether he 
be of the household of faith or not; that bland 
and unfettered feeling of true politeness, on 
which a difference of opinion produces no un- 
friendly jar, nor harsh impress of estrange- 
ment. That spirit it is which I would cherish 
in the young mind as a substitute for sectari- 
anism.” 


So much for the meaning of the term ina 
moral sense.* In an intellectual sense it de- 
signates an education embracing whatever cul- 
tivates the mind or forms the manners. I do 
not call that youth liberally educated, who, let 
him be called to move in what rank in socie- 
ty he may, feels either his literary aad scien- 
tific attainmeuts or his personal acquirements, 
below those of his companions. The natural 
isciences to wit, mathematics, mechanics, chem- 
istry, zoology, mineralogy, botany; two or three 
of the modern lenguages, say the French and 
Spanish, or German; the arts of composition 
and elocution; together with the lighter accom 
plishments of music, drawing and dancing 
would all, by turns enter into a liberal plan of 
tuition. Nor should literature and science and 
accomplishment exclude natural labor. Each 
pupil should learn a trade, or occupy himself, 
during a portion of the day, inthe farm or 
garden. 

Thus only can be trained cultivated repub- 
licans: men not too rude for any station, 
however elevated, nor too proud for any oc- 
cupation, however humble: able to direct, 
willing to obey; capable of producing with in- 
dustry and of enjoying with moderation. — 

All this sounds well. But what'advantages 
has Harmony in founding such an institution? 
That is the practical question. 

First. As regards health. Out of ten sea- 
sons, since my father purchased the property, 
one only, and that was last season has been un- 
healthy. The average deaths for the preced- 
ing nine years, were between seven and eight 
annually of a pupulation of more than six hun- 
dred ; that is, about one and a quarter per cent, 
a year.t I consider the place, then, not only 


* Leveaux, in his *‘Dictionare de la Jangue Fran- 
caise,”’ has the following definition of the word: Lisr- 
RAL, worthy of a free soul, noble, generous, who is de- 
lighted to doall he can to be useful to others. In this 
sense we say that such a man has liberalideas. But this 
word has been used for something in a larger sense--it 
now signifies the abandoning of personal interests found- 
ed in justice,——of prejudices or abuses of the passions in 
behalf of the general good, and for the greatest possible 
advantages of human societies and the happiness of the 
individuals who compose them. Thus we say, Léberal 
ideas, liberal intitutions.” 

Johnson defines the word “not mean, not low in mind, 
becoming a gentlemen, munificent, generous, &c.” 

+ This calculation is taken, for the first 3 years, from 
the New Harmony Gazette, then published here, For 





the rest of the term, the number of deaths is collected 
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tolerably, but for this western country, deci- 
dedly haelthy, 

Second. The site is pleasant: in an exten- 
sive plain, on the second level from the river, 
above high water mark, yet of the richest allu- 
vial soil; cleared for from three to four thous- 
and acres around the town; the plain surround- 
ing on the south and east by a semicircular 
range of gently undulating hills, terminating 
on the river bank. These hills, from which 
the view over the valley is varied and extensive, 
are cleared to the distance of a mile from the 
river, most of them sowed down in grass, and 
some of them planted with orchards. They 
offer healthy and beautiful sites for country 
seats; and one already stands there. Water 
of the best quality can be obtained both on the 
hills and in the bottoms, at an average depth 
of from about twenty to twenty-four feet. ‘The 
town is about a quater ofa mile from the river; 
its principal streets, sixty feet wide, have raised, 
partly gravelled foot paths, ferced off from the 
streets, drained and lately planted . with shade 
trees; a raised levee and small canal run from 
the town to the river; the town buildings are 
chiefly brick, of which five or six are extensive 
enongh for large houses. 

Third. As to the inhabitants of the place. 
I should be suspected of undue partiality, 
(and it may be not unjustly,) if I spoke as fa- 
vorably of their good temper and social friend- 
liness as I feel inclined to do. I may, however, 
adduce as’a proof of their desire for improve- 
ment, the fact that.a literary society, entitled 
the ‘New Harmony Institute,’ commenced here 
a year since, has prosperously sustained itself; 








navigable for steamboats, on the average of 
seasons, about four months, in the present 
state: and the the money is already appropria- 
ted and the labor commenced, for the opening 
and inproving of its navigation below eur town, 
so as to render it practicable for steambuats du- 
ring a greater portion of the year. 

Fifth. We have two libraries in town, one 
belonging to Mr. Maclure and one to ourselves, 
beth of which will-be open for the use of the 
college. Iam informed that Mr. Maclure’s li- 
brary cost him upwards of thirty thousand dol- 
lars; it contains a great variety of rare and val- 
uable works, including the great work on 
Egypt published under Napoleon, the magnifi- 
cent collection of Piranesi; Redoute’s celebra- 
|ted volumes on botany,and many others of a 
similar stamp; including also most of the stan- 
dard French works, and a very large miscella- 
neous collection of engravings. Our own libra- 
ry is a less expensive but a more modern one; 
containing about fifteen hundred volumes, and 
comprising the Encyclopedia Britanica, with 
its supplement: all the chief modern and many 
of the older voyages and travels, to the num- 
ber of more than a hundred volumes, including 
the quarto editions of Parry’s, Franklin’s, &c. : 
the historical shelves containing Hume, Smol- 
let, Gibbon, Robertson, Russel, Hallam, Rollin, 
Mosheim, Lacretelle, &c. Our library also 
contains the standard modern works on political 
economy; Locke complete, Hartley, Priestley, 
Paley, Bentham, Kame, Helvetius, &c.; Buf- 
fon, Goldsmith, Cuvier, La Place, Ferguson, 
Robinson, Bostock, Lawrence, Boerhaave, Sow- 
erby, De La Beche, Turner, Thompson, La- 
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its weekly lectures being attended by a class 
of froin fifty to one hundred; while similar so- 
cieties in our neighboring towns commenced 
at the same time, have all gone down. Our 
citizens are much given to public amusements; 
their monthly meetings of recreation being 
usually attended to overflowing by old, young 
and middle aged. 

Fourth. Every species of farm produce be- 
ing abundant and cheap. Board and lodging 
at our taverns is from a dollar and three quar- 
ters to two dollars per week. The Wabash is 


from personal recollection, a less authentic, but I believe 
an accurate source. During three successive years out 


voisier; about thirty volumes of Dictionaries, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, German and- 
Dutch; including Todd’s Johnson’s, the British 
essayists, Scott, Byron and Edgeworth com- 
plete; besides a large collection of miscellane- 
ous literature, and between two and three hun- 
dred volumes of German works, including com- 
plete editions of Klopstock, Schiller, Goethe, 
Herder, Lessing, Pestalozzi, Muller, Engel, &c. 
The college will also have the benefit of our 
collection of music, consisting of nearly a hun- 
dred volumes, and comprising the works of 
Handel, Mozart, Haydn; selections from Bee- 
thoven, Rossini, Weber; all Moore’s and Bay- 
ley’ Melodies, &c, &c. We have also a tolera- 








of nine, one adult only died in the town. 


‘bly complete set of musical instruments for, a 





*.* Since writing the above, I have found, in look- 
ing over some old papers, a statement in the hand wri- 
ting of Frederick Rapp, (the formor proprietor of 
Harmony, from whom my father purchased it) regarding 
the health of the place for the five years previous to 
my father’s purchase in April, [825. ‘The deaths during 


band. 

Sixth. My younger brother David Dale 
Owen who, for many years, has devoted him- 
self to the study of chemistry and of the other 
natural sciences, has recently fitted up here a 





that period he states to have averaged eleven per year; 
being one and a half per cent of the population. 





large brick building as a working laboratory 
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and lecture room. ‘That my readers may have|helong, hereby bind ourselves to make over in 
a correct idea of the extent and general aTrange-|free gift to the college, as soon as a sufficient 
ment of this establishment, I have subjoined a/amount of stock is taken to insure its establish- 
ground plan, which a young gentleman of our ment, one hundred acres of land, within one 
town has been good enough to make out for|mile of the town, and which will more fully 
me, together with references explanatory of the appear by reference to the plot ef a portion of 
same.* the town, to which I refer our readers.t 
This lecture room will seat comfortably one; The town property designated as that which 
hundred and sixty persons; and has contained) we agree to donate to the college includes 
when crowded, two hundred. An arch opens! about ten lots of the usual size, to wit, nearly a 
from it into the Laboratory, under which arch,| quarter of an acre each; also two 2 story brick 
behind a circular table, the lecturer stands.— vuildings; one 2 story frame, and one single 
The seats are placed on an inclined plane, rising| story frame building. ‘The 2 story brick build 
behind to nine feet above the level of the floor.|ing A, is 69 feet long by 454 fect wide, and 
The whole is heated by a large stove, which|contains twelve large rooms with a passaze 
renders it comfortable in the bitterest Wwin- | down the centre of each story. The two story 
ter evenings; and it is lighted by seven bronze | brick house B, is sixty feet by thirty, and con- 
lamps. ‘tains two large rooms, one on each floor, the 
Among the apparatus attached to the insti-/upper about twenty feet high, already fitted up 
tution, there is an electrical machine, one of) as a lecture and assembly room, || The frame 
the largest in America, its glass plate being| adjoining these houses is thirty feet square, and 
thirty-two inches in diameter, attached to it is|is the kitchen tohoarding house A. ‘The other 
a variety of Leyden jars (twoof them are|frame is small and out of repair. ‘The brick 
fourteen inches in diameter and would contain buildings are both sound, one of them having 
a charge sufficient to cause death to-anadult)|been built by my father expressly for school 
and other appendages ; the whole worth about purposes, only six years since. A hasa good 
three hnndred dollars; two air pumps, one with|cellar. B has none. 
glass barrels and barometer; an orrery which} It is difficult to estimate the exact cash value 
cost three hundred dollars; a pair of thirty inch|cf the.buildings, lots and farming land above 
globes; and an adult skeleton, complete, with/specified. Putting the brick buildings at half 
brass springs and joints. their original cost, they would be worth above 
The laboratory which my brother has been /fifteen hundred dollars each; ‘he lots, estima- 
some years in furnishing, contains the principal |ting them at the lowest value at which lots of 
chemical substances and preparations, amount-| similar description have been sold for here, are 
ing to between 500 and 600, ‘The mineralogi | worth together over a thousand dollars. The 
cal and geological cabinets are yet but partial-||east valuable land we possess within a mile of 
ly arranged: they contain about five thousand|the town commands ten dollars an acre. So 
specimens, selected from every quarter of the/that whatever the real value of the above 
world. donation may be, it is over five thousand dol- 
My brother who has qualified himself as a| lars, 
chemical lecturer, under the best professors of} We will give a fee simple deed of the above 
Glasgow and London, has, at considerable ex-|premises; conditioning only, that they shall 
pense, fitted up and furnished the establish- | never be used, nor their proceeds diverted, so as 
ment, in part for his own amusement and in-|to become a source of private emolument, but 
struction; in part for the improvement of our|in case of accident to the college, shall revert 
citizens, to whom he has already delivered two!to us. 
courses of lectures; but chiefly with reference to| J may add, that whatever services can be 
its importance as an adjunct of our Manual La-!rendered by any member of our family to the 
bor College. The whole establishment, includ-}college shall be rendered, not cheerfully only, 
ing the apparatus, has cost upwards of five|but with pleasure. I can speak, in this case, 
thousand dollars; and a similar one, if the col-| for all of them; including those who by my own 
lege had to build it up, could probably hardly /and my sister’s marriage, have been added to 
have been furnished for that sum. it. And I can say further, that out of our own 
Seventh. My brothers and myself, to whom immediate circle, there are others among our 
a great part of the town and adjoining property | ___— s 
¢ See Circular 


* For the plan see my circular published on a sepa-| || The occasional use of this room as a place of meet- 
Tate sheet. ing for the citizens we propose to reserve. 
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citizens able and willing to render assistance 
in various departments. 

I have conceived it necessary, thus to enu- 
merate what advantages and facilities this 
town of ours may afford in the establishment 
of a Manual Labor College, because most of 
those to whom this circular is addressed have 
no other opportunity of obtaining such informa- 
tion; and because | trust to find among them 
some who may be inclined by becoming stock- 
holders of the college, to aid in its foundation. 
By the resolutions of the Board of Trustees ap- 
pended to this circular, it will be seen that the 
college is to go into operation as soon as the 
contingent fund amounts to ten thousand dol- 
lars. With this we think it safe to commence; 
and on subscription of this my brothers and my- 
self pledge ourselves to make over the real 
estate already spoken of, to the college. The 
expenditure of double the above capital would 
not suffice, under ordinary circumstances, to 
obtain for a young Institution the same proper- 
ty and privileges which may be obtained by its 
subscription here; as will be evident if, in addi- 
tion to the property proposed to be deeded to 
the college, we take into account the use of my 
brother’s laboratory and lecture room,fand of our 
and Mr. Maclure’s library. {t is true, that 
these without the funds proposed, would be in- 
sufficient to put the college into operation; but 
it is no less true, that for every dollar subscrib- 
ed in money, the Institution will, in fact, receive 
the advantage of two. This may afford to 
subscribers an earnest of the success of the es- 
tablishment, and security for the efficient ap- 
plication of the funds subscribed. 

Another and a principal object of this com- 
munication is to request that those who may 
intend to send their children or wards to our 
college, would give information of their inten- 
tion by letier addressed either to me or to the 
Secretary of the college. From those who 
feel inclined to become stockholders, or to offer 
their services as teachers, we should be glad to 
hear without delay. 

While I was editor of the Free Enquirer, I 
received, at various times, a multitude of com- 
munications, the writers of which expressed 
not only their earnest desire to see a liberal 
Institution for education commenced, but their 
willingness to aid its commencement with sub- 
scriptions. They have now an opportunity of 
carrying their offers into effect; and they have 
my personal pledge, here solemnly tendered, 
that if, by our friends, assistance, we establish 
this college, its resources shall never, while I 
live, be diverted to sectarian purposes. I can 


precludes the possibility of any such accident; 
and because I will see to that enforcement.— 
Any teacher who should as professor af the col- 
lege inculcate any sectarian opinions, is, by its 
charter, indictable for perjury. See section 3 
of the charter. 
The question whether our family intend to 
make Harmony a permanent residence, has 
been so frequently put to me, both by letter and 
otherwise, that I am induced here to state that 
such is the intention of every member of our 
family, my father only excepted, whose mo- 
tions are somewhat uncertain; depending in 
part upon the state of public affairs in Eng- 
land. 
It is not improbable that, as soon as our sub- 
scription books are filled,{ may visit the At- 
lantic States, for the purpose of communicating 
with those who may be disposed to aid us, either 
with money or with personal services; and also 
of purchasing suitable schoo! apparatus. 
I hope to have the pleasure of once more 
taking by the hand many of those to whom this 
communication is addressed. 

ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
August 20th, 1825. 


From Cooper’s Manual of Political Economy. 


EDUCATION. 
The labor of men’s hands, is indeed the great 
source of individual and national wealth. But 
the mere results of manual labor are compara- 
tively small, unless directed by the labor of the 
human brain. The astronomers, the mathe- 
maticians, the engineers and mechanists, the 
chemists and botanists of Europe, have, within 
the last century contributed their full share to 
the useful and productive effect of human labor, 
and to the permanent amount of at least fifty 
millions of Jaborers. This head work, this la- 
bor of the brain comes mostly from the per- 
sons who live in the middle classes of life, ap- 
parently as unproductive consumers, and who 
cannot or will not work with their hands.— 
James Watt, Richard Arkwright, and Robert 
Fulton, have been worth a permanent popula- 
tion of three millions of working men, at a low 
calculation. Look at the numerous and suc- 
cessful labor-saving machines invented, patent- 
ed, and in successful operation in this country 
alone. It isof the very last importance, there- 
fore, to the propagation and permanent vere t 
of human beings, to their sustenance, to their 
comfort, and happiness, that every facility 
should be given to this most useful class of men, 
whom the ignorant and the vulgar look on gen- 
erally with contempt, and whom’ it was, and 





promise this, because its charter, if enforced, 


even stili is the fashion to call theorists, pro 
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jectors, speculators! A wise people, therefore, 
will set their faces against this drag-chain pre- 
judice of ignorance and vulgarity, by looking 
upon it as a duty of the very first necessity, to 


ourselves, the sooner we shall meet the reward 
itis svre to bring. 


It has been doubted whether Government 


ought to be at the expenses of colleges and uni- 


rovide the means of education for every mem-|versities, even by many who are advocates for 
p y ’ 


ber of society, to enjoy,if he thinks fit, without 
paying for it in money. It is not from the aris- 
tocracy of wealth that we are to expect contri- 
butions tothe mass of useful knowledge. We 
talk (talkers as we are) without end about pub- 
lic education; and nothing is yet effectually 
previded. That State will lead the Union that | 
furnishes the best and the most complete edu-' 
cation to her citizens. It is done no where) 
yet; not even in England, although she is far | 
ahead of us. 


Every State ought to have at the public ex-| 
pense, even if it should cost half a million or 
a million of dollars, an university, with ample 
provisions of professors, astronomical, mathe- 
matical, mechanical, chemical, botanical, ap- 
paratus, and a good library of at least 20,000) 





volumes. Add te-the University at least two 
collegiate institutions, where the elementary 
knowledge of these branches of science 
should be taught, furnished with adequate ap-| 
paratus. 


Grammar Schools will also be necessary at} 
every court house, and in every parish or town-| 
ship in the State, with able teachers. 


The pay of the chief instructors ought to be! 
the average at least of what they could earn as| 
lawyers and physicians. ‘There is no saving in| 
the employment of inferior men at inferior sal- 
aries; such are like cheap goods, the dearest in 
the end. 


Every one of these institutions should be at 
the State expense, and every human being 
should be at liberty to use them gratis. No 
elector should be permitted to vote, who did 
not write his own ticket. Such are my opin- 
ions, after seeing much, and thinking much. But 
I look for no converts to them for two genera- 
tions to come. People have in their mouths 
the common adage that knowledge is power: 
but men of science alone can fully appreciate 
the truth that knowledge also is wealth. It is 
seldom wealth to the individual who possesses 
it. For the most part, the pursuit of knowledge 
and the pursuit of riches are incompatible to 
the individual. But the result to the nation and 
to the world, is a truth too firmly established 
to be shaken. The catenations, connections, 
and accumulations of the fragments of know- 
ledge, .lways tending to approximation, form a 
mass, an aggregate of value, absolutely incal- 





| 
| 
} 
} 





public schools. ‘I hey urge that the poorer class 
cannot aiford to send their children till the age 
of twenty-one to college; and that the higher 
grades of knowledge, are mere luxuries for 


which the wealthy who wish for them ought 
to pay. 

I reply, experience has fully shown, that the 
higher the grade of knowledge among the 
highest class, the higher will be the grade of 
knowledge throughout all classes of society. 

2dly. That those countries like Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Prussia, Holland, which 
have had most experience, and derived most 
profit by the scientific and other attainments in 
knowledge of their citizens, have been, and at 
this moment actually are, the most anxious to 
possess institutions as complete as possible to 


‘teach whatever is desirable to know. For itis 


no longer a disputable fact, that the higher 
grades of knowledge are sources of wealth, of 
power, of enjoyment, and of moral dispositions, 
to the nation. 

3dly. That many professions of the very last 
utility require no small share of the higher 
grades of knowledge, to be pursued reputably 
and successfully ; such are those of an engineer, 
and of an architect, of whom it is demanded in 
Europe, that he shall be skilled in drawing, in 
all the mathematical branches applicable to me- 
chanics and machinery, in the gher calculus, 
without which he cannot demonstrate his pro- 
posals; in chemistry and mineralogy, applicable 
to every day’s business of his life; and this, not 
superficially, but profoundly. Without a fami- 
liarity with these branches of knowledge, a man 
would exhibit a sorry figure as a member of the 
voluntary association of British Engineers. In 
how many of our States could we adequately 
educate such a man? 

4thly. That many other branches of know- 
ledge, and objects of inquiry very interestiug to 
civilized society, cannot be pursued without 
access to extensive lipraries, and are never pur- 
sued as objects of pecuniary profit tothe indi- 
vidual. He must pursue the study for its own 
sake, and from the honorable motive of earning 
the approbation of the literary world. ‘There 
is therefore no sufficient inducement to a parent 
to support institutions that furnish the means of 
these acquirements of uncertain utility in a pe- 
cuniary pointof view. Yet to the national inter 
est, and the national reputation, they are abso- 





culable. The sooner we see and feel this among 


lutely necessary in the present state of civiliza- 
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tion. What pecuniary motives actuated Kep-|nership; thus began the corruptions both of re- 
ler, or Newton, or Laplace, or Adam Smith, or|ligion and civil power, and, hand in hand to- 
Cuvier? Is not the value of such men incalcu-|gether, what havoc have they not made in the 


lable? Yet they could not have earned by their world; ruling by ignorance and the persecution 
of truth; but this very persecution only hastened 


pursuits the wages of a common clerk in a count-| 
the revival of letters and liberty, which was to 


ing house. 
destroy the one, and to raise up the other. Nay, 


For all such institutions, libraries, extensive 
apparatus, mathematica!, mechanical, astrono-| you will find, that in the exact proportion that 


mical, chemical, anatomical, mineralogical, geo-| knowledge and learning have been beat down 
logisal, botanical, are absolutely necessary. In|and fettered, they have destroyed the govern- 
this country, where we possess them imperfect-|ments that bound them. The court of Star 
ly, few persons fare aware how very desirable|Chamber, the first restriction of the press in 
they are to the studious inquirer; what a want England, was erected, previous to all the great 
they constitute, and how depressing it is to the changes in the constitution. From that mo- 
ardor of men of talent bent on the acquisition|ment no man could legally write without an 
of knowledge, to seek for them, to long for|imprimatur from the state; but truth and free- 
them in vain! Noman can describe this, but dom found their way with greater force through 
those who have been habituated to literary and secret channels, and the unhappy Charles, un- 
scientific exertions with an impulse that no ex-| warned by a free press, was brought to an igno- 
pected emolument could ever give. Nothing) minious death. 

but the stimulus of knoweldge, and the hopes) When men can freely communicate their 
of honorable fame: will Bowditch be repaid thoughts and their sufferings, real or imaginary, 
for his edition of Laplace? How very fev7|their passions spend themselves in air, like gun- 


among us are capable of appreciating the ex- powder scattered upon the surface; but pent 
ertion! up by terrors, they work unseen, like subterra- 





But can all this be expected of a man com-'neous fire, burst forth in earthquake, and de- 
pelled to exercise for subsistence the office of istroy every thing in their course. Let reason 
an instructor? Even if he possessed the ca-|be opposed to reason, aad argument to argu- 
pital, how would he be repaid for the outlay? ment, and every good government will be safe. 


Hence, these institutions become the impera-| ‘Ihe usurper, Cromwell, pursued the same 
tive duty of government, wherever there is ci-|system of restraint in support of his govern- 
vilization. ment, and the end of it speedily followed. 

At the restoration of Charles the Second, 


|the Star-chamber —— of rit dag — 
; . ed up into an act of Parliament, and was {foi- 
os = = om up during that reign, and the short one 

Continued. that followed it, by the most sanguinary prose- 

The universal God of nature,—the Saviour|cutions; but what fact in history is more noto- 
of mankind,—the fountain of all light, whojrious, than that this blind and contemptible 
came to pluck the world from eternal darkness, | policy prepared and hastened on the revolution. 





LORD ERSKINE’S SPEECH IN DEFENCE 





expired upon a cross, the scoff of infidel scorn; 
and his blessed apostles followed him in the 
train of Martyrs. When he came in the flesh, 
he might have come like the Mahometan pro- 
phet, as a powerful sovereign, and propagated 
that religion with an unconquerable sword, 
which even now, after the lapse of ages, is but 
slowly moving, under the influence of reason, 
over the face of the earth: But such a process 
would have been inconsistent with his mission, 
which was to confound the pride, and to estab- 
lish the universal rights of men; he came there- 
fore in that lowly state which is represented in 
the gospel, and preached his consolations to the 


r. 

When tke foundation of this religion was 
discovered to be invulnerable and immortal, we 
had political power taking the church into part- 


At that great era these cobwebs were all brush- 
ed away: The freedom of the press was re- 
generated, and the country, ruled by its affec- 
tions, has since enjoyed a century of tranquility 
and glory.—Thus I have maintained, by En- 
glish history, that in proportion as the press has 
been free, English goverament has been secure. 

Gentlemen, I wi!l now support the same im- 
portant truth by very great authorities. Upon 
a subject of this kind, resort cannot be had to 
law-cases. The ancientlaw of England knew 





nothing of such libels; they began, and should 
have ended with the Star-chamber. What wri- 
tings are slanderous of individuals must be 








looked for where these prosecutions are record- 
ed; but upon general subjects we must go to 
general writers. If indeed, I were to refer to 
obscure authors, I might be answered, that my 
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very authorities were libels, instead of justifi- 
cations or examples; but this cannot be said 
with effect of great men, whose works are 
classics in our language, taught in our-schools, 
and printed under the eye of government. 


Gentlemen, I shall begin with the poet Mil-| 


ton, a great authority in all learning.—It may 
be said, indeed, he was a republican, but that 
would only prove that REPUBLICANISM IS NOT 
INCOMPATIBLE WITH VIRTUE; it may be said 
too, that the work whichI cite was written 
against previous licencing, which is not con- 
tended for to-day. But in my opinion, if every 
work is to be adjudged a libel, which is adverse 
to the wishes of government, or to the opinions 
of those who may try it, the revival of a licen- 
cer would be a security to the public: For, if 
I present my book to a magistrate appointed by 
law, if he rejects it, 1 have only to forbear 
from the publication, and in the forbearance I 
am safe; and he too is answerable for the abuse 
of his authority. But, upon the argument of 
to-day, a man must print at his peril, without 
any guide tothe principles of judgment, upon 
which his work may be afterwards prosecuted 
and condemned. Milton’s argument therefore 


“Opinions and understanding are not such 
wares as to be monopolized and traded in by 
tickets and statutes, and standards. We must 
not think to make a staple commodity of all the 
|knowledge in the land, to mark and licence it, 
like our broad-cloth, and our wool-packs. 

“Nor is it to the common people less than a 
reproach; tor if we be so jealous over them, 
that we cannot trust them with an English 
fo + gees what do we but censure them, for a 
giddy, vicious, and ungrounded people; in such 
a sick and weak estate of faith and discretion, 
as to be able to take nothing down but through 
the pipeofalicencer. That this is care or love 
of them we cannot pretend.” 

« Those corruptions which it seeks to prevent, 
break in faster at doors which cannot be shut. 

“To prevent men thinking and acting for 
themselves, by restraints on the press, is like 
to the exploits of the gallant man, who, thought 
to meter up the crows by shutting his park 
gate. 

“This obstructing violence meets for the most 
part with an event, utterly opposite to the end 
which it drives at: instead of suppressing books, 
it raises them and invests them with a reputa- 











applies, and was meant to apply, to every inter- 
ruption to writing, which, while they oppress 
the individual, endanger the state. 

“We have them not,” says Milton, “ that 
can be heard of, from any: ancient state, or 
polity, or church, nor by any statute left us 
by our ancestors, elder or later, nor from the 
modern custom of any reformed city, abroad; 
but from the most anti-christian council, and 
the most tyrannous inquisition that ever exis- 
ted. Till then, books were ever as freely 
admitted into the world as any other birth; 
the issue of the brain was no more stifled than 
the issue of the womb. 

“To the pure all things are pure; not only, 
meats and drinks, but all kind of knowledge, 
whether govd or evil; the knowledge cannot 
defile, nor consequently the books, if the will 
and conscience be not defiled. 

“Bad books serve in many respects to dis- 
cover, to confute, to forewarn, and to illustrate. 
Whereof what better witness can we expect I 
should produce, than one of your own, now sit- 


tion: the punishment of wits enhances their 
authority, saith the viscount St. Albans; and a 
forbidden writing is thought to: be a certain 
spark of truth, that flies up in the face of them 
who seek to tread it out.” 

He then adverts to his visit to the famous 
Galileo, whom he found and visited in the in- 
quisition, “for not thinking in astronomy with 
the Franciscan and Dominican monks.” And 
what event ought more deeply to interest and 
affect us. The very laws of nature were to 
bend under the rod of a licencer; this illustri- 
ous astronomer ended his life within the bars of 
a prison, because, in seeing the phases of Venus 
through his newly invented teiescope, he pro- 
nounced, that she shone with borrowed light, 
and from the sun as the centre; that sun which 
now inhabits it upon the foundation of mathe- 
mathical truth, whic enables us to travel the 
pathless ocean, and to carry our line and rule 
amongst other worlds, which but for Galileo we 
had never known, perhaps even to the recesses 


of an infinite and immortal God. 


Milton then, in the most eloquent address to 





ting in Parliament, the chief of learned men 
reputed in this land, Mr. Senpen; whose vol- 
ume of natural and national laws proves, not 


| 


| 


the Parliament, puts the Liberty of the Press 


on its true and most honourable foundation. 


only by great authorities brought together, but |“ Believe it Lords and Commons, they who 


by exquisite reasons and theorems, alenost | 
mathematically demonstrative, that all opinions, 
main service and assistance toward the speedy 
attainment of what is truest. 


counsel ye to such a suppressing of books, do 
as good as bid you suppress yourselves; and I 
yea errors, known, read, and collated, are of| will soon shew how. 


“If it be desired to know the immediate 


cause of all this free writing and free speaking 
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there cannot be assigned a truer than your own 
mild, and free, and humane government; it is 
the liberty, lords and commons, which your own 
valourous and happy counsels have purchased 
us; liberty which is the nurse of all great wits: 
this is that which hath rarified and enlightened 
our spirits like the influence of Heaven; this is 
that which hath enfranchised, enlarged and 
lifted up our apprehensions, degrees above 
themselvss. Ye cannot make us now less able, 
less knowing, less eagerly pursuing the truth, 
unless ve first make yourselves, that made us so 
less the lovers, less the founders of our true lib- 
erty. We can grow ignorant again, brutish, 
formal and slavish, as ye fouud us; but ye then 
must become that which ye cannot be, oppres- 
sive, arbitrary, and tyrranous, as they were 
from whom ye freed us. That our hearts are 
now more capacious, our thoughts now more 
erect to the search and the expectation of 
greatest and exactest things, is the issue of 
your own virtue propogated in us. Give me 
the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience, above all lib- 
erties.” (To be continued.) 


Gambling extraordinary.—It is said that the 
splendid view of St. Louis, rafiled for this week 
at the Catholic Fair, was put up and disposed of 
at the low price of fifty dollars! 


A Sublimated Idea.—A transatlantic scrib- 
'bler, perpetrating some lines to “Mrs. Hemans 
in Heaven,” introduces the spirit of that lady 
as walking arm in arm with God!* What an 
h-idea!! 


The cures for anxiety and discontent, consist 
in our philosophically understanding the ten- 
ure of our life: and in justly appreciating the 
accidents which affect us, as of scarcely sufti- 
cient importance to warrant our being annoyed 
by vexations and disappointments: the means 
for alleviating our personal sufferings is to betake 
ourselves to fortitude, and undergo them with 
a constant mind, rather than exasperate them 
by our impatience. 


What pertains to philosophers more than to 
others? The privilege of living in their ac- 
customed manner, provided all laws were abol- 
ished: if there were no laws, a right-minded 
man would live honestly. 


If thy professions are insincere; if thou hast 
on thy lips friendship, but indifference in thy 
heart, I prefer thy enmity. 








FROM THE ITALIAN. 
Love in a drowsy mood one day 
Reclined with all his nymphs around him, 
His feathered dart neglected lay, 
And faded were the flowers that crowned him. 


Young Hope with eyes of light, in vain 
Led smiling Beauty to implore him. 

While Genius poured her sweetest strain, 
And Pleasure shook her roses oe’r him. 


At length a stranger sought the grove, 

And fiery vengeance seemed to guide him, 
He rudely tore the wreaths of love, 

And broke the darts that lay beside him; 
The little god now wakeful grew, 

And angry at the bold endeavor, 
He rose and wove his wreaths anew, 

And strung his b»w more firm than ever. 


When lo! th’ invader cried “Farewell, 

My skill, bright nymph, this lesson teaches, 
While. Love is sprightly, bind him well 

with songs, and smiles, and honey’d speeches; 
But should dull languor seize the god, 

Recall me on my friendly mission, 
For know, when Love begins to nod, 

His surest spur is Opposition.” 


SONG. 
See, brothers, see! how the night comes on, 
Showly sinks the setting sun; 
Hark! how the evening vespers sound, 
Sweetly fill the air around! 
Then haste, let us work till the day light is oe’r. 
And fold our nets as we row to the shore; 
Our wil and labor being done, 
How sweet the boatsman’s welcome home! 


See how the tints of day light die, 

Soon we'll hear the tender sigh; 

For when the toil of Jabor’s o’er, 

We shall meet our friends on shore. 

Then haste, let us work till the day light is o’er, 
And fold our nets as we row to the shore; 

For fame or gold, where’er we roam, 

There’s no sound so sweet as a welcome home. 





THE PRAYER. 
A rich man and his wife, 
were every day at strife, 

And each wished t’other in the grave; 
But their good son and heir 
Begg’d God to grant their pray’r 

And that both their wishes might*have. 


—<LFPr— 


Envy will merit, as its shades pursue, 
But like the shadow, proves the substance true. 
Pore. 
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